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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Bread from Afar. 

We breakfasted this morning from a home- 
baked loaf, manufactured with flour from foreign 
wheat—wheat grown, as our friend the factor in- 
formed us, in Podolia, a district of Russian Po- 
land. As bread has of late become a very inte- 
resting subject to a large section of our readers, 
and is likely, from various causes, to claim their 
attention fur some time to come, it may amuse 
them to trace very briefly the history and the 
travels of the aforesaid loaf, ere it arrived at our 
breakfast-table. Let us, then, transport ourselves 
in imagination to one of the vast undulating tracts 
of Russo-Poland, lying some hundreds of miles 
north-west of the Black Sea, and look around us. 

We are in an immense plain, stretching far be- 
yond the limits of vision, the soil of which pos- 
sesses astonishing aptitude for the growth of grain 
of all kinds. The land is a stranger to manure, 
which is never used for the purpose of fertilizing 
it—the only-restorative process consisting of the 
rest which it receives every third year, during 
which it lies fallow. It is cultivated by serfs, who 
have no pecuniary interest in the crop, no inalien- 
able property beyond the tools they work with, 
and no wages either in money or rations; but who 
have each three acres of land upon which to sup- 
port themselves, and three days in each week 
allowed for its cultivation. They dwell in wretched 
huts, where large families, consisting sometimes 
of three generations, are crowded in the only room, 
in which, during the winter nights, all sleep 
huddled together for warmth around the stove. 
Groups of these huts constitute the villages, which 
at Irregular intervals dot the illimitable plain. 

eh village may contain the serfs belonging to 
asingle estate, and they are the property of its 
owner as much as is the land they live on. The 
owner, however, they never see: he lives far away 
—in Moscow, in St. Petersburg, or in Novgorod, 
a8 the case may be—and leases his land, with the 
serfs Upon it, to a middleman, whose sole object in 
life it is to get as great a profit from the produce 
a8 he possibly can. The land is left without 
drainage as well as without manure—not a penny 

ing ever spent in either of these processes; but 
48 the surface is covered with a series of natural 
dykes and ditches, the want of drainage is not 
much felt by these primitive husbandmen. 

The return for the labour and skill of the culti- 
Vator is not of course so great, upon such a system 
as the above, as with English farmers who are 
obliged to make the most of their land: it is 
reckoned a good crop if seven bushels of grain are 
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reaped for one bushel sown. 
—and the third year nothing. 
nothing could be done. 


pally supplied. 
But 


canals. Let us see how it is accomplished. 
pose the harvest over early in the summer, and 
the corn lazily threshed out and measured into 
sacks. Now comes the business of transport. Upon 
a carriage of the rudest construction, entirely made 
of wood, often nothing more than the trunk of a 
tree (the lateral branches hewn into axle-trees) 
mounted on four lumbering wheels, eight of these 
sacks, containing something less than four English 
quarters, are deposited. This is the corn-wagon ; 
to it a couple of oxen are yoked, and then it is 
given in charge to a driver, a serf, who, for a very 
moderate consideration, undertakes to deliver the 
grain at the granary in Odessa. The driver, clad 
in sheep-skins, and wearing a mass of unkempt 
beard, and being armed with a ponderous thong, 
mounts in front; he carries a big pot of mal-odor- 
ous grease, dangling between his legs, of which 
grease he is compelled to make continual use to 
save his clumsy machine from taking fire in four 
places at once. There is no road, but there is a 
broad track, which has been travelled for genera- 
tions by such equipages in thousands. They set 
forth in bands, and when one, as continually hap- 
pens, sticks fast in rut, quag, or slough, the cattle 
of his neighbour are at hand to help him out. Ten 
English miles is a good day’s journey; and for 
many days, perhaps weeks, the grass at the way- 
side supplies the food of the oxen. But, unhap- 
pily, there lies between the cultivated land and 
the coast a broad belt of arid desert soil, called 
the Steppe, which produces nothing to support 
life of any sort. To cross this, even in the nar- 
rowest part, occupies several days, and fodder 
wust be carried to keep the bullocks in good work- 
ing order, as the ground is rough, and there are 
hills to be surmounted. This is the difficult and 
dangerous part of the expedition, and when vio- 
lent rains convert the sand and earth of the Steppe 
into mud, it becomes impossible to traverse it in 
time, and numbers of the oxen perish from hun- 
er. 
P During the months of exportation, lasting from 
the close of summer till towards the end of autumn, 
these corn-wagons come pouring into Odessa at 
the rate of many hundreds a day. To prevent 
confusion, they are compelled to follow a pre- 
scribed route through the city—entering by one 


The land only bears 
wheat (which the serfs never eat) once in three 
years—a crop of oats or rye following the wheat 
The agricultural 
labours are divided between the serfs and the 
bullocks, and without the services of the latter 
The crop is rarely known 
to fail; and it is from these interminable plains 
that the capacious granaries of Odessa are princi- 


dessa is perhaps several hundred miles 
off; and to the mind of the modern Englishman it 
would seem a hopeless task to carry grain thither 
through a country which has no railways, roads, or 
Sup- 
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From Odessa, the wheat which supplied our 
breakfast crossed the Black Sea in a British ship, 
passed through the sea of Marmora, skirted the 
hundred isles of the Archipelago, and traversed 
the whole length of the Mediterranean to Gibral- 
tar, and thence home to London, after a prosper- 
ous voyage. It was ground by steam-mills on the 
banks of the Thames, was sold by sample in Mark- 
lane, and delivered to order. Betty baked it yes- 
terday in a square tin mould, and it consummated 
its eventful career this morning at half-past eight, 
in company with a rasher of bacon from Wiltshire, 
which was born in Ireland—an infusion of congou 
from Canton, sweetened with sugar from Jamaica, 
and cooled to the swallowing point with milk from 
a cow with horns warranted to have no connexion 
with her of the iron tail. 

Here we had finished with our account of the 
breakfast-bread; but our housekeeper has just 
jassured us that, together with the new flour from 
Odessa, which formed the major part of the morn- 
ing’s loaf, was a little left from the last American 
barrel, which of course could not be wasted; so 
that we have been devouring, at the same moment 
of time, the produce of the east of Europe and the 
far west of America. There is no reason, however, 
that we should cross the Atlantic, even in imagina- 
tion, to speculate on the agriculture and commerce 
of the back settlements; the reader can do that 
for himself, if he choose, without our assistance. 








For “ The Friend.” 
The Diffienlties in Society, 

The primary cause of the trouble and sorrow in 
which we, as a people, are involved, is too evident 
to admit of a question in any unbiassed mind, and 
the secondary causes are equally evident. In the 
first place, there has been an undeniable effort to in- 
troduce religious views inconsistent with the doc- 
trines, which have ever been held by sound Friends, 
|from the rise of the society to the present day; 
and in the second place, there has been the exer- 
cise of a zeal, on the part of some in opposing the 
| introduction and spread of these views, and a deter- 
| mination in others to resist the testimony of Truth 
| against them, which has led into disorder and dis- 
| unity, to the trampling under foot in some places 
of that wholesome discipline, which Truth has pre- 
scribed for our government and support. Thus 
party spirit has been begotten, and blinded the 
eyes of many, turning theirattention from the centre 
of all true hope, wisdom, and power, to a creaturely 
dependence on mere human strength, which has 
\introduced perplexity and confusion. 

It was never designed by the Head of the church, 
that the unsanctified wisdom and will of man should 
be the means of promulgating the truths of the 
gospel, or assume the direction of the disciplinary 
affairs of the church, and it is sorrowful at any 
time to behold a reliance on them as the weapons 
of our warfare and defence in any cause, however 
good, for confusion is the never failing result ; as 





road and passing out at another, dropping their| was exemplified in our late Yearly Meeting, where 
burdens at the granaries of their consignees as| its harmonious proceeding was interrnpted by the 
they proceed. The granaries at Odessa are mas-| exercise of party heat, and zeal. 


sive and gorgeous erections, rivalling in vastness 


There were many denials of the existence of 


and architectural magnificence the club-houses at| party feeling, in relation to points at issue before 


the west end of London. 


the meeting, but unmistakable evidence was af- 










forded of prejudice and party zeal, even in those 
who claimed exemption from theirinfluence. ‘It 
is highly probable that many who declaim against 
the prevulence of a party spirit and its mischievous 
consequences, are more tinctured with it them- 
selves than they are willing to acknowledge, or 


perhaps to believe.” Says William Penn, ‘“ He} 
that espouses parties, can hardly divorce himself 


from their fate; and more fall with their party, 
than rise with it. A neuter only has room to be 
a peace-maker; for being of neither side, he has 
the means of mediating a reconciliation of~both. 
Where it is lawful, it is best to be neutral.* Par- 
tiality corrupts our judgment of personsand things, 
of ourselves and others, and too common it is, for 
some people not to know their own maxims and 
principles in the mouths of other men, when they 
give occasion to use them. It contributes more 
than anything to factions and feuds, and is a pro- 
digal passion that seldom returns till it is hunger- 
bit, and disappointment brings it within bounds.” 

But, notwithstanding all that has been permit- 
ted to come upon us, have we not occasion for 
thankfulness in the evidence which was afforded 
during our late annual assembly, that the Lord 
was pleased at times to be near us, manifesting his 
presence amongst us, by unmistakable tokens of 
his goodness and mercy towards us as a people, as 
well as by a sense of his regard and power, vouch- 
safed unto his humble and devoted servants, who 
are preferring Jerusalem to their chief joy. ; 

Oh, it was his doings, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes, that we were enabled to arrive at a set- 
tlement, amidst the contending elements, which 
manifested themselves amongst us; and it is cause 
of humble thankfulness that we, as a religious 
body, have been strengthened to stand upon the 
ground of truth, in support of our religious testi- 
monies. How comforting and confirming has been 
the evidence, that notwithstanding all our short- 
comings and backslidings, we are not yet a forsaken 
people, but the same Divine hand of power by 
which we were raised up in the beginning, is still 
extended for our preservation and help, so that no 
divination or enchantment of the enemy has been 
able entirely to prevail against us. Now, in view 
of what has been done for us, by the great Head 
of the church, let us, as with the heart of one 
man, unite in offering up to him the acceptable 
sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise, bearing in 
mind our entire dependence upon him. 


——--.—_ 


The Slide of Alpnach. 


The following interesting account of a remark- 
able work of art was originally published in Gil- 
bert’s “Annalen” in 1819; and a translation 
appeared in ‘“‘ Brewster’s Journal.” 

For many centuries, the rugged flanks and the 
deep gorges of Mount Pilatus were covered with 
impenetrable forests. Lofty precipices encircled 
them on all sides. Even the daring hunters were 
scarcely able to reach them; and the inhabitants 


of the valley had never conceived the idea of dis-| mounted, and he had at last the satisfaction of 


turbing them with the axe. These immense forests 
were therefore permitted to grow and to perish, 
without being of the least utility to man, till a 
foreigner, conducted into their wild recesses in 
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M. Rupp, and three Swiss gentlemen, entertaining 
more sanguine hopes, drew up a plan of a slide, 
founded on trigonometrical measurements. Hav- 
ing purchased a certain extent of the forests from 
the commune of Alpnach, for 6000 crowns, they 
began the construction of the slide, and completed 
it in the spring of 1818. 

The Slide of Alpnach is formed entirely of 
about 25,000 large pine trees, deprived of their 
bark, and united together in a very ingenious 
manner, without the aid of iron. It occupied 
about 160 workmen during eighteen months, and 
cost nearly 100,000 francs, or £4,250. It is about 
three leagues, or 44,000 English feet long, and 
terminates in the Lake of Lucerne. It bas the 
form of a trough, about six feet broad, and from 
three to six feet deep. Its bottom is formed of 
three trees, the middle one of which has.a groove 
cut out in the direction of its length, for receiving 
small rills of water, which are conducted into it 
from various places, for the purpose of diminish- 
ing the friction. The whole of the slide is sus- 
tained by about 2,000 supports; and in many 
places it is attached, in a very ingenious manner, 
to the rugged precipices of granite. 

The direction of the slide is sometimes straight, 
and sometimes zig-zag, with an inclination of from 
10° to 18°. It is often carried along the sides of 
hills and the flanks of precipitous rocks, and some- 
times passes over their summits. Occasionally it 
goes under ground, and at other times it is con- 
ducted over the deep gorges by scaffoldings 120 
feet in height. 

The boldness which characterizes this work, the 
sagacity displayed in all its arrangements, and the 
skill of the engineer, have excited the wonder of 
every person who has seen it. Before any step 
could be taken in its erection, it was necessary to 
cut several thousand trees to obtain a passage 
through the impenetrable thickets; and, as the 
workmen advanced, men were posted at certain 
distances, to point out the road for their return, 
and to discover, in the gorges, the places where 
the piles of wood had been established. M. Rupp 
was himself obliged, more than once, to be sus- 
pended by cords, in order to descend precipices 
many hundred feet high; and in the first months 
of the undertaking he was attacked with a violent 
fever, which deprived him of the power of super- 
intending his workmen. Nothing, however, could 
diminish his invincible perseverance. He was 
carried every day to the mountain in a barrow, to 
direct the labours of the workmen, which was ab- 
solutely necessary, as he had scarcely two good 
carpenters among them all; the rest having been 
hired by accident, without any of the knowledge 
which such an undertaking required. M. Rupp 
had also to contend against the prejudices of the 
peasantry. He was supposed to have communion 
with the devil. He was charged with heresy, and 
every obstacle was thrown in the way of an enter- 
prise which they regarded as absurd and imprac- 
ticable. All these difficulties, however, were sur- 


observing the trees descend from the mountain 
with the rapidity of lightning. The larger pines, 
which were about a hundred feet long, and ten 
inches thick at theirsmaller extremity, ran through 


the pursuit of the cliamois, was struck with won-|the space of three leagues, or nearly nine miles, in 
der at the sight, and directed the attention of| two minutes and a half, and during their descent 


several Swiss gentlemen to the extent and supe- 
riority of the timber. The most intelligent and 
skilful individuals, however, considered it quite 
impracticable to avail themselves of such inacces- 
sible stores. It was not till November, 1816, that 


* William Penn says, where principles are concerned, 
a neutral is either a hypocrite or a coward.—Ed. 


they appeared to be only a few feet in length. The 
arrangements for this part of the operation were 
extremely simple. From the lower end of the 
slide to the upper end, where the trees were in- 
troduced, workmen were posted at regular dis- 
tances, and as soon as everything was ready, the 
workman at the lower end of the slide cried out to 
the one above him, “Dachez,” (Let go.) The ery 











was repeated from one to another, and reached the 
top of the slide in three minutes. The workman 
at the top of the slide then cried out to the one 
below him, “J/ vient,” (It comes,) and the tree 
was immediately launched down the slide, preceded 
by the cry, which was repeated from post to post, 
As soon as the tree had reached the bottom, and 
plunged into the lake, the ery of ““Lachez’ was re. 
peated as before, and a new tree was launched jn 
a similar manner. By these means a tree descended 
every five or six minutes, provided no accident 
happened to the slide, which sometimes took place, 
but which was instantly repaired when it did. 

In order to show the enormous force which the 
trees acquired from the great velocity of their 
descent, M. Rupp made arrangements for causing 
some of the trees to spring from the slide. They 
penetrated, by their thickest extremities, no less 
than from eighteen to twenty-four feet into the 
earth; and one of the trees having by accident 
struck against the other, it instantly cleft it through 
its whole length, as if it had been struck by light. 
ning. 

After the trees had descended the slide, they 
were collected into rafts upon the lake, and con. 
ducted to Lucerne. From thence they descended 
the Reuss, then the Aar to near Brugg, afterwards 
to Waldshut by the Rhine, then to Basle, and to 
the sea, when it was necessary. 

In order that none of the small wood might be 
lost, M. Rupp established in the forest large ma 
nufactories of charcoal. He erected magazines 
for preserving it when manufactured, and had 
made artangements for the construction of barrels 
for the purpose of carrying it to the market. In 
winter, when the slide was covered with snow, the 
barrels were made to descend on a kind of sledge’ 
The wood which was not fit for being carbonized 
was heaped up and burnt, and the ashes packed 
up and carried away during the winter. 

A few days before the author of the preceding 
account visited the slide, an inspector of the navy 
had come for the purpose of examining the qu 
lity of the timber. He declared that he had never 
seen any timber that was so strong, so fine, and 
of such a size; and he concluded an advantageous 
bargain for one thousand trees. 

The Slide no longer exists.— Ed. 

—_—_—~-@——_—— 
For “ The Friend.” 

I am led into a renewed desire for the support 
of those testimonies of Truth, which we, as a peo 
ple, are called to maintain. I am well satisfied 
that these testimonies have their foundation ia 
righteousness. The gospel teaches us to have 10 
fellowship wlth the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them. This injunction cam 
only be obeyed, as we maintain, both by example 
and precept, that simplicity of attire, language 
and behaviour, which so adorned our worthy pre- 
decessors, and marked them as eolf-denyingle 
lowers of a meek and crucified Redeemer. i 
moderation was known unto all men. The loveof 
the world, and the things of the world, gave place 
in them to the love of God. 

I do, indeed, greatly desire that we might mort 
and more imitate them, being willing to obey the 
Witness for Truth in our hearts, remembering, for 
our encouragement and our warning, the declat® 
tion of Christ,’““He that confesseth me before 
men, him also will I confess before my Father 
the holy angels; but he that denicth me befor 
men, him also will I deny before my Father and 
the holy angels.” Be content with such thing 
as ye have, seek no more of temporal possessioas 
than you can acquire and enjoy with the Pel 
bation of the Lord. “ For what is a man p 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul, 
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or what would a man give in exchange for his 
soul.” 

Oh! that our light might so shine before men, 
that others seeing our good works, would glorify 
our Father who is in heaven; then, indeed, would 
we be as a city set on a hill, which could not be 
hid. Make clean the inside of the cup and the} 


platter, and the outside will be cleansed also. 

the heart is right before God, there will not be 

among us SO many sorrowful departures from an- 

cient Quakerism. The tree is known by its fruit. 
Ohio, Fourth mo., 1855. 





Utility of Ups and Downs.—One of the most 
wonderful laws of Political Economy is that by 
which the rich and the poor continually keep chang- 
ing places in a state of society where everything is 
left free. Few consider either the causes, or the 
important results of this arrangement on the world 
at large. By industry, intelligence and good 
morals, 4 man soon rises from poverty to wealth 
and social standing, just as certain as the heated 
stratum of water at the bottom of a tea-kettle rises 
tothe top. And just as the water, when thus at 
the greatest distance from the fire, cools and sinks, 
so wealth too often begets habits of expenditure 
and ease ; families soon come to a point where they 
consume more than they produce; and then, by 
degrees, have to give place to others, more fresh 
and warm, from the regions of industry. Of 
course, this subsidence into comparative poverty is 
painful to the individual, but is all a part of that 
great law of circulation which belongs as truly to 
the moral as to the physical world. - 

The obstruction of this law brings down upon 
society stagnation and decay, but its natural opera- 
tion produces gradual elevation of all classes of so- 
ciety, and a progressive civilization, geniality, and 
warmth, benefiting each in turn. Every farmer 
knows the advantages of the rotation of crops, and 
nature herself has arranged for the migration of 
seeds, providing even for the downy thistle, in the 
corner of the fence, an apparatus by which its seeds 
may fly upon the wings of the wind, and emigrate 
in quest of a fresh soil. 

_ The same great law of circulation belongs to the 
intellectual and social world quite as certainly as 
tothe physical. He who has ordered even the 
fight of the thistle seeds, has also arranged that 
riches shall make to themselves wings and fly 
away—that men of strong bone and sinew shall 
teap gold the fastest in California, and that men 
ofmanly, independent, bold, clear minds, and fresh 
unsophisticated hearts, shall be continually repla- 
fing in society the wastes produced by luxury, 
ey and idleness. This is a great natural 
W. 


Riches give leisure, und leisure expansion and 


If | 
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before. Refinement and education are taken with | 
them into every walk of life they enter, and thus| 
the whole are elevated. 
In the early settlement of this country, men of| 
learning and refinement were thrown, compara-| 
tively poor, on a new country. They had been| 
accustomed to the expensive colleges of Europe—| 
|they formed cheap ones for their children here. 
All knowledge, all comforts, all refinements are | 
in this way popularized, cheapened and brought | 
within the compass of the masses in this country 
as in no other—education, newspapers, books, lec-| 
tures, railroads, telegraphs. Thus refinement is 
imparted to the classes that have most strength of 
character, while the men of strength re-invigorate 
with new life and health the drawing-rooms of the} 
refined. 
In Europe, every artificial arrangement is made | 
to check this natural circulation of society. By! 
entails and laws of primogeniture, an hereditary | 
|aristocracy is supported at the top of society, and| 
not allowed to fall to its natural level, nor can 
merit rise. Hence it is that, while the aristocracy | 
all over Europe gives every symptom of stagnation | 
and decay from an extreme and effeminate refine- 
ment, the poorer classes are proportionally degra- 
ded and brutalized, so as to be very far in point! 
of intelligence, below any class of freemen in this| 
country. In England, they attempt to heat soci- 
ety with the warmth of civilization downwards| 
from the aristocracy, instead of upwards from| 
the industrious classes, which is as if you should} 
put a fire on the top of the boiler, instead of 
underneath. Dr. Franklin started the true Amer- 
ican and common sense policy, and by simply| 
letting the industrious and hardworking man be| 
well paid, educated and virtuous, he saw that all 
the rest might be left to the working out of natu- 
ral laws. * He put the fire underneath, to make the | 
water boil. 

Thus also will the vast multitudes of foreigners 
that land on our shores, naturally and of themselves 
‘best become Americanized; not by persecution or| 
forcing them into separate clans and classes, which | 
will only produce riots, as in Cincinnati, and retard | 
the great work of civilization, but by the natural | 
‘operation of this great principle, the elevation of} 
\the working classes.—Ledger. 


——_o——— 





For “ The Friend.” 


‘meeting, particularly those who are viewed in the 


has the command or charge over them, move on 
in comely order. But who has not witnessed the 


The position of the members composing a large | 


light of leaders, counsellors, or watchmen, not aj themselves. 
little reminds me of a large team of horses. | 
These when harnessed together, each one in his|the caverns, and thus crush the savages beneath 
| proper place, and all of them obedient to him who| the ruins. 


‘however, rendered this scheme impracticable, and 


kept lowly, humble, and teachable, divested of 
everything in which the creature could exult. It 
is not enough that we be found literally sound in 
the faith. It will not do for us to conclude that 
because we are the same in profession with the peo- 
ple whom the Lord did raise up and own in the days 
of George Fox, that we have nothing to fear. Like 
them we must deny ourselves, take up our daily 
cross, and follow him. These were the terms of 
discipleship in the days of our predecessors, and 
they remain unchangeably the same in our day. 
Many have sought an easier way ; they have been 
willing to do good, but the good has been of their 
own devising; they have been willing to make an 
offering unto God, but not the sacrifice that he 
has called for at their hands. Now, although the 
leaders of the people may be pulling in different 
directions, and the query may sometimes arise in 
the hearts of some of the little ones, who are de- 
sirous above everything else, to be found in their 
proper allotment, ‘“‘ Who shall show us any good ?” 
[ would say, be not over much discouraged. “The 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
the Lord knoweth them that are his,” and if we 
are indeed his, these shaking and sifting times 
will not be permitted to move us off the sure 
foundation, or pluck us. out of our heavenly Fa- 
ther’s hand. 

Ohio, Fourth mo. 29, 1855. 

cnicamamiipigeanindess 

The Horrors of War—A Fearful Tragedy.— 
The London Times lays before its readers the 
particulars of a horrible affair, which recently oc- 
curred near the Dutch settlement of Transvaal, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and which can only be 
paralleled in atrocity among the achievements of 
modern times by the exploit of Marshal St. Ar- 
naud in Algiers, when he smoked and burned to 
death thousands of his barbarian opponents who 
had sought refuge in a deep and spacious cave :— 

In the case at the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Caffre Indians had murdered, in the Tenth mo. 
last, under circumstances of great barbarity, ten 
or twelve men and women of the Dutch settlement. 
Immediately, General Pretorious raised an army of 
five hundred men, and, accompanied by Com- 
mander General Potgietter, proceeded on an ex- 


|pedition to revenge the blood of the victims. 


After an absence of several weeks, they reached 
some remarkable subterranean caverns, half a 
mile in length, and from three to five hundred 
feet in width, where the Caffres had entrenched 
Upon his arrival at this spot, Gene- 
ral Pretorious attempted to blast the rocks above 


The peculiar character of the stone, 


he then stationed his men around the mouths of 


elicaey to all the finer instincts and feelings of| disorder and confusion occasioned by an ungover-|the caves, and built up walls in front of them. 


our nature. They give opportunity for abstract | 
1 While a 


Man is struggling for daily bread he will not push | 


ilVestigations and curious inventions. 


nable leader, or by the stubborn and unyielding 
disposition of one, on whom the two-fold responsi- 
bility rests, of at times pulling and at times hold- 


| After a few days, many of the women and child- 


i were driven by hunger and thirst from their 
hiding places, and were allowed to escape; but 


out mathematical discoveries, or measure the dis-|ing back. How apparent, even to a superficial! every man who came forth was shot dead by their 


tance of the stars. 


But men of leisure seldom ap- 


observer, is the necessity of each member keep- 





rifles. On the 17th of Eleventh month, at the 


Ply the abstract knowledge they acquire to purpo-|ing his proper place, thereby equally dividing | close of a siege of three weeks, the besiegers, see- 
ses of utility as well as the industrious classes, and | the labour, promoting the efficiency of the whole, |ing no signs of life, entered the caverns, and the 


: € rough sailor best appropriates the most abstract 
nowledge of astronomy to daily use in navigating | 


‘and the credit of the master. 


Is not the foregoing emblematic in some sort, 


silence within, together with the horrible odour 


‘arising from the bodies of the dead, told how ef- 


the Atlantic. Thus necessity teaches men toapply|of a meeting in which are ministers, elders, over-|fectually their object had been accomplished. 
nowledge to purposes of practical usefulness, ac-|seers, and other concerned members? Should|More than nine hundred Caffres had been shot 
quired in times of ease and wealth. ~ A family rises|all of these be found in the occupancy of their| down at the mouths of the caverns, and a much 
to wealth through industry and intelligence, their|several gifts, co-working one with another in the 
minds expand, their views enlarge ; then poverty |ability and measure received, how comely will be 
comes, and they turn all their knowledge to useful | the order, how equally the burden will be distri- 


purposes. 


Or they emigrate to the far West, and| buted amongst them; but the work may be re- 


whi with them their habits, tastes and thoughts, |tarded through some one’s unfaithfulness, and : , 
ich, combined with the energy acquired through | thus cause an increase of burden to rest on the| forced, though the heart be pained for the time, 


ip, raised thom to a much higher level than| faithful. I have desired that we all should be |are sources of future satisfaction. 


\greater number had perished by slow degrees, 
| suffering all the horrors of starvation in the gloomy 
recesses within.— Late Paper. 
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For “The Friend.” | piomsly concerned parents can extend over their 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
GEORGE GRAY. 

(Continved from page 279.) 

The traces of the labour of our friend, George 
Gray, continue very abundant, but as they prin- 
cipally relate to Monthly Meeting appointments 
and visits to neighbouring meetings, they need 
claim no particular mention. In the year 1706, 
he married a valuable ministering Friend, Naomi 
Berry, of whose life we have already given account. 
In 1709, the year after her decease, he visited 
New England, taking with him a certificate ad- 
dressed ‘‘ to Friends of East Jersey, Long Island, 
Rhode Island and there away.”’ It testifies con- 
cerning him that he is “‘a man of a geod conver- 
sation,’ “‘ having been many years concerned in 
public testimony,” and after desiring that he may 
be accepted and received by the brethren, it con- 
cludes thus :—‘“‘So desiring his welfare and the 
presence of God to attend him, with our tender 
salutation of love in the holy Truth of our blessed 
Lord Jesus Christ, which hath united his people, 
and gathered them into his own eternal spirit, so 
that his church is become one the whole world 
over, praying the increase thereof, we conclude.” 

He was now grown very aged, and on several 
occasions we find him requesting the Monthly 
Meeting to assist him in regulating his affairs, he 
being executor of the will of his mother-in-law, 
Margaret Beardsley, the provisions of which, his 
children being still under age, could not yet be 
carried out. Inthe year 1712, he removed to a 
plantation belonging to him in right of his wife, 
Mary Beardsley, near Germantown, and took a 
certificate to Abington Monthly Meeting. His 


friends bear an affectionate testimony to their 
‘ancient friend,” as ‘‘a man of a humble innocent 


life and conversation becoming the Truth.” He 
returned to Philadelphia in a year or two, and in 
1715, at his request, he representing himself as 
through age unfit for business, two Friends were 
appointed to assist him in what was needful, who 
probably took the whole charge of his temporal 
concerns. Although very infirm and drawing nigh 
to the gates of death, he was not released from a 
spiritual travail for the good of others. In 1716, 


feeling drawn to visit Friends in Barbadoes, | 


he requested a certificate thereto. It is evident, 


that he did not expect to return from this visit, | 
The final | 


for he took a certificate of removal. 
parting with his children, even though, at his great 
age, he could not expect long to endure the earthly 
separation, must have been no little trial. 

Of his labours in Barbadoes, for which place he 
sailed near the middle of 1716, we have no ac- 
count. His death took place about the first of the 
year 1718, whilst Thomas Chalkley was in that 
island. 
was here, our ancient friend, George Gray, died. 
I was at his funeral, at which there were many 
people.” 

Not endowed with brilliant qualities, but an 
honest industrious labourer in his Lord’s service, 
his course for more than half a century through 
which we can trace it, seems to testify be was 
‘‘ doing what he could.” 


ELLIS PUGH. 
This Friend, who is often called Ellis Ap Pugh, 


in the early records of this province, was born at} 
Dolgelly in Merionethshire, Wales, in the Sixth | 


month, 1656. His parents were religious charac- 


ters, but his father dying before his birth, and his| 


mother a few days after, he was left to grow up 


Thomas says, in his journal, “ While 1| 


though they understood not their language. 





offspring. But the God of his father and his mo- 
ther did not forsake him. When running in the 
heedless haste of youth, in the paths of folly, he 
was visited in mercy, by the Lord’s awakening 
judgments, which caused him earnestly to ponder 
his ways, and to consider the things which belong 
to the soul’s everlasting peace. The restraining 
influence of these judgments rested upon him, and 
in the eighteenth year of his age, he was more 
eminently visited by the Holy Spirit, which 
awakened in him a living concern, that he might 
serve the Lord his Creator, more faithfully and 
diligently than he had ever done. One of the 
means employed by the Lord Jesus, that blessed 
Shepherd of the sheep, in gathering this lamb, 
into his fold, was a testimony borne by his ser- 
vant, John Ap John, that eminent labourer in his 
gospel. 

Having submitted to the call of the Saviour, 
and being zealously concerned to obey him, he 
grew in religious experience. God, who has pro- 
mised to be a “ father to the fatherless,”’ was with 
him, and as he grew in obedience, opened still 
further the mysteries of his will, until in or about 
the year 1680 he gave him a part in the ministry 
of the gospel. He had not much human learning, 
neither was he accounted one of the wise, accord- 
ing to the wisdom of this world, yet, through 
faithfulness to his gift, he was made in the Lord’s 
hand an instrument of good to many. Divers 
were reached through his ministry, and were 
turned through submission to the Holy Spirit, 
from the paths of vanity, into the path of life. 

In the year 1686, having believed it would be 
right for him to remove to Pennsylvania with his 
family, he prepared therefor, and a number of his 
acquaintance and neighbours made ready to ac- 
company him. Whilst waiting until ¢he ship 
should be ready to sail, great trouble and exercise 
of mind fell upon him, insomuch that through the 
effect thereof, he was sick for some days. In this 
season of conflict the Lord made it manifest to 
him, that trouble and exercise should attend them 
in the voyage. He also showed him, that there 
was a further service for him in Wales, and that 
he must return thither at a future time. 

They sailed, and on their passage met with many 
storms. After battling with tempests and contrary 
winds all winter, they reached the island of Bar- 
badoes in the First month, 1687. ere they re- 
mained several months, being joyfully and lovingly 
received, and hospitably entertained by their bre- 
thren in religious communion with them. Dur- 
ing the ensuing summer, they reached Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He first settled west of the Schuylkill, near 
Haverford, where he was a faithful and zealous 
labourer of the gospel, preaching fervently in his 
native tongue. In the year 1698, a considerable 
number of people being mostly relations or 
near neighbours in Merionethshire, Wales, came 
over to Pennsylvania with Hugh Roberts, who 
was returning from a religious visit to their native 
country. But few of these new settlers were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Their descendants 
say, “they arrived at Philadelphia, on the 7th day 
of the Fifth month, where they met with kind recep- 
tion not only from relations and old acquaintances, 
that were in the country before, but from strangers, 
It 
appeared to them, as we have often heard them 
say, that in these early times, christian love in a 
great degree presided amongst most, though of 
different speech and profession.” A tract of 
land, amounting to 10,000 acres, was purchased 
by the new comers during the year, on the east 


Philadelphia, and in 1699 they began to make 
improvements thereon. A priest, by the name of 
Evans, residing in Philadelphia, thought that asbut 
few of the settlers were Quakers, there might be an 
opening there for him. He came several times to 
offer his preaching for sale, but although not yet 
thoroughly convinced of the doctrines of truth, 
they doubtless had been instructed that under 
the gospel dispensation, all ministry was to be 
without money and without price, and so he quickly 
found that there was no market there for the pro- 
iduct of his tongue. The people, however, often 
met together in silence at the houses of John 
Hugh and John Humphreys, where at times min- 
istering Friends were drawn to set with them. 
Among others, Ellis Pugh, although his residence 
was at a distance, and he had the Schuylkill to 
\ford,.was often with them. Narrating the visits 
of ministers to these new comers, Friends of Gwyn. 
nedd say, “Particularly that faithful servant and 
minister of Christ, Ellis Pugh, who in these early 
times was instrumental to the convincing and eg- 
tablishing of many in the blessed Truth. Fre. 
quent were his visits, and his labour of love inces. 
sant, though he then lived at a distance from 
them.” 

Ellis Pugh had been one of the second set of 
purchasers of the land about Plymouth, but at 
what time he went to Gwynnecd or Plymouth we 
know not, but his mind was so with the new set- 
tlers, that he felt it right to remove there. They 
say of him, “In process of time he came to live 
within the verge of this Monthly Meeting, and 
laboured faithfully amongst them to his dyin 
day; and many have had cause to be thankful for 
so great a blessing conferred on them.” 

At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held Tenth 
month 4th, 1699, Rowland Ellis, on behalf of 
Haverford Monthly Meeting, reported that several 
Welch people, Friends and others, lately settled 
on the east side of Schuylkill, in this county, about 
twenty miles off, have had for some time a First- 
day’s Meeting and a Third-day Weekly Meeting, 
by consent of Haverford Monthly Meeting. The 
information was given for the judgment of the 
Quarterly Meeting, which approved of the course 
pursued. Italso approved of a proposition to join 
the meeting to Haverford, for the sufficient reason 
that the settlers “understood not the English 
tongue.” In 1700 a meeting-house was built 
there. 

Of the nature of the ministry of Ellis Pugh, we 
have this account from the Gwynnedd Friends. 
“This our Friend was a serviceable instrument in 
the Lord’s hand, to cherish and instruct us, im 
meekness and tenderness, to obey that which God 
made known unto us of his will, and to follow and 
understand the operation of his Spirit, discovering 
to us the snares of the enemy of our souls. His 
pious labours, among others that were fitted for the 
/same service, have been profitable in directing 
edifying us in the way of truth; for by the ten 
derness and influence which came as dew upon our 
souls whilst we sat under his ministry, we believed 
his doctrine was of God.” 

(To be continued.) 
ounseuneiialimaneas 

The Trans-Atlantic Submarine Telegraph 
Company, composed of English and French cap 
talists, have entered into a contract with the New 
York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph Com- 
|pany, whereby the former are bound to construct 
jand lay down at their own expense and risk, a sub- 
marine cable extending from Ireland to St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, and to have the same completed 
‘and in operation, on or before the 22d day of First 
mo. 1858. We have already mentioned that the 











without the guarding care and oversight, which |side of the Schuylkill, about twenty miles from|New York, Newfoundland and London Company 
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had contracted for a cable to connect Newfound- 
Jand with Cape Breton or Prince Edward’s Island, 
from whence lines are already in operation to New 
York. This work will be accomplished in the 
course of the present summer. We have seen a 
specimen of the cable to be made for this Com- 
pany, which is to weigh five tons and two hundred 
pounds to the mile, and presents a much more fin- 
ished and compact appearance than the cable now 
in use between England and the Continent, a short 
section of which has also been exhibited to us. 
This English line has already been worked four 
years without alteration or repair, and seems 
wholly unaffected by time or wear, or chemical 
action. The two Companies, European and Ame- 
rican, each will own the line by it constructed ; 
but their contract obliges them to operate in con- 
nection with each other, to the exclusion of all 
other lines, for the period of fifty years, which is 
the limit of the American Company’s charter.— 
N. Y. Jour. Com. 
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Selected For “ The Friend.” 
UNSEEN PURPOSES. 


“For our light afflictions are but for a moment, and 
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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
An Astronomical Year, 

The duration of the astronomical year, as now 
determined with great precision, consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 51 seconds. The 
real length of the year is thus six hours greater 
than it was according to the estimate of the old 
astronomers; so that, if we reckoned by their 
calculation, on every fourth year a day would be 
lost. Such a circumstance must, in a compara- 
tively short period, produce the most awkward re- 
sults: a man born in spring would, before gray 
bairs covered his head, have to celebrate his birth- 
day at the end of winter; harvest would, after the 
lapse of a few years, have its festival in mid-sum- 
mer; and the time would come when summer and 
winter would change names. It became there- 
fore necessary, in all countries where the astrono- 
mical year was used, to correct the calendar at 
intervals, to prevent the increase of an evil for 
which no provision was made. 

Julius Caesar was probably the first man in au- 


thority who attempted a permanent correction of 


the calendar, assisted by Sosigines, an Egyptian 
astronomer. Their device was, to add a day, every 
fourth year, to February, and the principle adopt- 


work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of} oq was so excellent that it has been both retained 


glory.” 


The world is full of suffering—along the mournful air, 

The notes of sad complaining are ringing everywhere, 

Love shieldeth not our idols from death’s unsparing 
darts, 

And the whole wide earth is teeming with crushed and 
broken hearts, 

Yet were no clouds of sorrow around our pathway 
driven, 

This world would be a paradise—we would not dream 
of heaven ! 

The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening rod, 

To discipline the spirit, and draw it nigh to God. 


We are bid to bow in meekness to the loss of those we 
love, 

And are pointed to the mercy of a Providence above. 

To raise the heart to heaven with a meek and holy 
trust, 

And silence its repinings that have bowed it to the dust. 

We may not see the purpose why our hearts are pierced 
and riven, 

Yet, with a faith undoubting, let us still look up to 
heaven ! 

This life is full of trial, yet we know that One above 

Looks ever down upon us with a sympathizing love, 

And pitieth our infirmities, though others may deride, 

For the heart hath not a sorrow by which he was not 
tried. 

Oh, lef us then be patient! be meek, and murmur not, 

Though clouds, and gloom, and shadow, surround our 
earthly lot; 

And when the heart repineth, think of that Holy One, 

Who meekly bore and suffered, to win for us a crown! 


We know that life hath mysteries; for God hath not 
designed 

To shed his great omniscience on the lowly finite mind; 

And when the soul is ransomed, and the fount of life 
unsealed, 

The mind shall grasp infinity, ad all will be revealed. 

Then let us place the anchor of our confidence and 


trust 
On the might of the Creator, the Omnipotent and Just! 
Whose will we may not question, nor the hidden motive 

tell 
Yet rest in the assurance that “He doeth all things 

well.” 

ee 
Selected. 


MARKS OF A TRUE MINISTER. 


“ How ready is the man to go, 
Whom God hath never sent; 
How timorous, diffident and slow, 
His chosen instrument, 


Lord! if from thee this mark J have 
Of a true messenger ; 

By whom thou wilt, the people save 

And let me always fear.” 


and extended. This correction of time was or- 
dered to be made in all countries where the Ro- 
man authority was acknowledged, and to secure a 
uniformity of dates, the sixth day before the 
kalends of March was to be reckoned twice, for 
which reason, the fourth year, now called leap 
year, was by the Romans designated bissextile. 
But this clever contrivance did not perfectly cor- 
rect the calendar, or cause the civil and astrono- 
mical years to remain long in permanent agree- 
ment. The addition thus made every fourth year 
was eleven minutes more than was required for 
the correction, and although this may seem a 
trifling error, yet spread over so long a period, it 


soon became a very marked quantity, and in the 


course of centuries threatened to interfere with 
some social and many ecclesiastical arrangements. 
The Julian year, therefore, though an approxima- 
tion to the correct measurement of time, possess- 


ing thus an element of error, could not perma- 
nently remain in use, unless a means of absorbing the 


miscalculation it perpetuated could be discovered. 


The necessities of the Roman church ultimately 
The Council 
of Nice, which assembled in the year 325 a. D., 


led to the requisite improvement. 





repaired to Rome, where he had at an early period 
of life exhibited his great talents, to undertake 
the task; but the year after his arrival, in the 
fortieth of his age, he died, or, as some say, was 
murdered by the sons of an eminent Greek scholar, 
whom he had mortified by some severe criticisms. 
Sextus being thus deprived of the assistance of 
|the man best able to accomplish his object, lost 
the honour of effecting his useful design. 

Pope Gregory XIII. was a man of science, and 
we have little cause to regret that the task of re- 
forming the calendar fell into his hands. To re- 
store the civil year to a correspondence with the 
astronomical, he ordered that the 5th of October, 
1582, should be called the 15th, for at that time 
ten days had been lost, and the vernal equinox fell 
on the 11th of March instead of the 21st. To 
prevent the intrusion of the same errors in the 
measurement of time in future ages, and to secure 
the recurrence of the festivals at the same period 
of the year, he further decreed that “every year 
whose number is not divisible by four, without a 
remainder, consists of three hundred and sixty-five 
days; every year which is so divisible, but is not 
divisible by one hundred, of three hundred and 
sixty-six; every year divisible by one hundred, 
but not by four hundred, of three hundred and 
sixty-five ; and every year divisible by four hun- 
dred consists of three hundred and sixty-six. A 
more perfect correspondence of the civil and astro- 
nomical years will probably never be obtained than 
by the use of the rules enforced in this decree ; 
for after the lapse of four thousand two hundred 
and thirty-seven years, the error will be less than 
aday. In their preparation every source of dis- 
agreement was duly estimated, and as far as pos- 
sible corrected. The allowance of an extra day 
every fourth year is, as already explained, an ex- 
cess ; but this is not allowed to accumulate, for, 
at the commencement of every century, when it 
amounts to about three-fourths of a day, a deduc- 
tion of one day is made. An error of about six 
hours is thus left as the accumulation of one han- 
dred years, but this is not passed without corree- 
tion; for every year divisible by four hundred, 
which ought to be a common year by the ordinary 
rule, is made to consist of three hundred and 
sixty-six days. 

Little opposition would probably have been 
made to the introduction of these changes in any 
European state, so generally was the necessity of 
a correction admitted, had they not been enforced 


ordered, among other matters, that Easter should} by the pope, under an authoritative command for 


be celebrated on the first Sunday after the full 


moon following the vernal equinox. 


confusion than at first sight appears. 


calendar. 





This was a| formed calendar. 
guide to many other of the church festivals, so 
that any alteration in it caused a much greater 
Now it was 
well known that in 325, when the council met, 
the 21st of March was the time of the vernal 
equinox ; but in the fifteenth century it fell on the 
twelfth day of that month, a difference sufficiently 
important to force upon the attention of the pope 
jand the conclave the necessity of correcting the 


This enterprise was meditated many years be- 
fore it was accomplished ; but it would probably 
have been effected in the pontificate of Sextus 1V., 
instead of Gregory XIII., if the preliminary cal- 


the immediate and universal adoption of the re- 
The princes who acknowledged 
the sway of the bishop of Rome gave an uncom- 
plaining and apparently willing compliance, but 
in the protestant states the introduction of a very 
useful and important correction in the measure- 
ment of time was long delayed, from a recollec- 
tion of the source from which it came, and the 
impudent assumption of a command with which 
it was announced. At last the Gregorian calen- 
dar was universally adopted by the European 
states, but by protestant communities always with 
a protest against the interference of the pope, and 
an entire rejection of his authority. The new 
style was established in Great Britain by act of 
| Parliament, as might be expected in a country so 


culations had not been interrupted by the sudden | justly jealous of its civil and religious privileges, 


death of John Muller, the astronomer selected to 
advise the pontiff, and prepare for the contem- 
This rare genius, so well known 
as the founder of the printing-house at Nuremberg, 


plated change. 


in the year 1752. 





So long as thou livest in the cross, thou livest in 
the power, and thy obeying is easy, and all things 





though it is as an astronomer that he is most de-| are possible to thee through it; and as long as 
serving honour, was summoned from his useful) thou art daily dying to that which is corruptible, 
labours to assist the pope in correcting the calen-| thou feelest the more life, and joy, and pleasure in 


dar. He unwillingly obeyed the command, and/| that which is everlasting. 










































































































































































THE FRIEND. 
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From Chamber’s Journal. 
Whereabouts is the North? 


A week or two ago, we called attention to the) 
many recent disasters at sea, some of which, as it! 
was observed, might be traced less or more to devi- 
ations of the compass. It will probably be new) 
to many that the whole doctrine respecting the 
pointing of the needle is now held as liable to very | 
considerable modification ; that, in short, the com- 
pass, as usually understood, is very far from being 
a faithful guide across the ocean; and that those 
mariners who depend too exclusively on its aid, | 
are likely to lead their ships into extreme danger. 
But how, it will be asked, can this be, seeing that 
the needle points to the north? It is not strictly | 
true that the needle points to the north; it points 
to a spot several degrees aside from the north, and | 
this spot is not always exactly the same. Admit- 
ting, however, that the compass, in proper circum- 
stances, does pretty steadily point to one spot in a 
northerly direction, it still remains true that it is 
difficult to keep it in these circumstances, and, as 
the case usually stands, the circumstances produce | 
great and various divergences. 

These tendencies of the compass to give a mis- | 
leading direction are no new thing, but have long 
been under the attention of mariners. Dampier 
mentions them; Sturmy’s “ Mariner’s Magazine” | 
for 1684, as may be seen in the Library of the 
British Museum, has something about them ;/| 
more than once were they observed during Cook’s | 
voyages, and repeatedly since. So often, indeed, | 
that one is surprised those most concerned in ex- 
plaining or preventing the error should not have | 
taken instant pains to inquire into it. But why| 
should any one trouble himself? It was nobody’s| 
business in particular; and so nobody meddled 
with it. Your genuine “old Salt’ snapped his 


fingers at science; he could take his ship out to 
sea, and bring her into port again, by rules well | 


known to navigators. Why should he bother him- 
self with that new stuff about compass errors? | 
‘Lead, log, and look-out,” had served his turn 
for years past, and should be his trust for the future. 
Sometimes, however, it happened that neither ship | 
nor captain ever came home again. Who would| 
have thought it! Accidents will happen—that | 
was all; and still the old routine prevailed. Now 
and then the lesson was repeated in a more impres- | 
sive form. In 1803, the Apollo frigate, and forty 
of her convoy, went on shore in the night on the | 
coast of Portugal. The war-ship, trusting to her | 
compass, signalled the course to be steered, making | 
no allowance for the disturbing effect of her guns | 
upon the needle. Some of the merchant-captains, | 
remarking the error, steered the course as shown | 
by their own compasses, and escaped the fate of 
their Jess observant brethren. And how often did | 
it happen, during the long French war, that the | 
commander in charge of a convoy directed by sig- 
nal the course to be steered through the night; 
and that in the morning the merchant ships would | 
be seen dispersed all round the horizon, one or 
two of the most distant perhaps being carried off 
by the enemy’s cruisers. Who was to blame? 
Kach captain had steered the course prescribed | 
by his own compass; and as no two compasses | 
agreed, the consequence was a general straggling, | 
and a loss of time while the ships beat up into po- 
sition, like ducklings to their parent. 

Such being the risk and difficulty with wooden 
ships, how much greater when the vessel is built | 
of iron; the liability to error is increased to an | 
alarming extent. Indeed, the most anxious trial | 
that could befall a pilot or sailing master, when 





iron steamers first came into use, was to have 
charge of one from Plymouth to London. 
vessels would go in any direction but the right; 


and he was a brave man who could venture to carry 


on in a fog. It was not at all unusual at sunrise 
to see the English or French shore right abead, 
and the ship running direct for it when she was 
thought to be making her fair course up channel. 
The compass was worse than useless; it was 
treacherous. We have heard some men declare, 
they could have navigated with less hazard had 
there been no compass on board at all. 

The liability to error is in some cases practically 
recognized by the captains of steamers plying regu- 
larly from port to port. 
instance ; they know that to steer south-south-east, 
or whatever the course may be, will not take them 
true to their destination; and, taught by long 
experience, they take a course a point or two more 
to the north or south, and fetch their port as ac- 
curately as a ferry-boat its landing-place. They 
have learned, moreover, that to steer precisely the 
opposite course in returning, will not take them 
where they wish to go; and here, also, they allow 
for deviation. The out and home voyages are thus 
seen to require different expedients. After this, 
shall we wonder that the wrecks round the British 
coast alone, taking the year through, amount, as 
has been said, to a ship and a half per day? In 
some years, it is more than double this number. 

The Admiralty at length took up the subject, 
and appointed a “‘ Compass Committee ;’’ compre- 
hensive inquiries were made, and the causes of 
error carefully investigated. These were more 
easily discoverable than the remedy; but scienee 
was brought to bear on the question, and, as we 
shall see, with beneficial results. 

Many remarkable particulars came to light du- 
ring the progress of the inquiry; and instances of 
neglect or indifference almost incredible. The 
rough-and-ready rule, ‘ Keep all iron seven feet 
from the binnacle,’ which most mariners were 
supposed to recognize, was proved to be as little 
acted on by the navy, as ‘ Karly to bed and early 
to rise,”’ etc., among people on shore. _ Iron tillers 
and capstans were not at all uncommon; and the 
disturbing effect of such a mass of metal, approach- 
ing to within two or three feet of the compass, had 
never been thought of. If the vessel had iron 
davits for the quarter-boats, the swinging of them 
inboard would make a difference of four or five 
points in the direction of the needle. The iron 
nails with which the binnacle-boxes were put toge- 
ther, would cause a similar error; and more than 
once the lower part of the box was found to be 
used as a closet where iron bolts, and other sun- 
dries of the same metal, were conveniently stowed 
away. Surely, wilful stupidity must have been 
the presiding genius over the makers of binnacles ; 
how else can the use of any other than wood or 
copper fastenings be explained? In Queen’s ships, 
the binnacles are now made without doors, to pre- 
vent the possibility of any idle sailor depositing in 
them his odds and ends of iron. An iron cistern, 
carried between decks near the stern, would pro- 
duce as much disturbing effect on the compass as 
a solid cube of the same dimensions. The Cour- 


ageux was lost on the rocks off Anholt, owing to| 


the needle having been diverted two points by a 
stand of arms, placed on the half-deck below the 
compass. The addition of a large gun to a vessel’s 
battery would make a difference. Compasses, too, 


were found to disturb each other when placed too 


near together; and the placing them too near was 
the common fault of merchant-ships. 
of the royal navy, the binnacles, where two com- 


passes are carried, are now never fixed within four 
When both are so 


and a half feet of each other. 
liable to be wrong from causes above mentioned, 


The | they should at least be prevented from making one 


another worse. 


Hull to Rotterdam, for | 


Again: the error of a compass is not constant, 
especially in iron ships; it varies with the induced 
magnetism of the vessel, or with the changes in 
the permanent magnetism. As the ship proceeds 
on her voyage, so does the change take place— 
greatest in amount in the highest latitudes, and 
diminishing towards the equator. It is not the 
same in corresponding latitudes of the two hemis. 
pheres, and it differs according as the course ig 
east or west. Nor is it the same in differént parts 
of the same vessel; let a compass be placed near 
the stern, another amidships, another near the 
bow, and a fourth down below, each will tell a 
different tale. The question thus appears to be 
one of insurmountable difficulty—the complication 
of error too intricate for unravelment. How doships 
ever find their way across the trackless waters ? 

The answer to this question will be to narrate, 
in few words, the principal means discovered and 
employed for correcting the multiplied errors al- 
ready enumerated. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “* The Friend.” 
The Indians, 

The annual reports to our Government of the 
Commissioner of Indian affairs, with the accom- 
panying documents, afford much interesting in- 
tormation in relation to the aborigines, with many 
sorrowful evidences of the unmerited injuries, to 
which they have been, and still are, subjected. 

Among the more agreeable items of the last 
report is a statement, relative’ to a portion of the 
Sioux—that wild, and, by reputation, incorrigible 
race of savages, so thoroughly averse to all the 
methodical and industrious usages, and self-restrain- 
ing virtues of Christian civilization, as to render their 
redemption altogether hopeless. Even intelligent 
men, are sometimes far too hasty in the formation 
of opinions, and we have repeatedly had travellers’ 
tales of nations, devoid of conscience, of a sense 
of religious obligation, and even of the notion of 
a deity, which, on closer observation, and a more 
intimate acquaintance with the subjects of such re- 
presentations, have been found to be erroneous. 
| Among the documents attached to this report, are 





In vessels 


instances of the same hasty and ill-founded kind of 
|judgment. With regard to the Sioux, we have been 
| so often assured, by those who have seen, and surely 
ought to know, that they were fierce and incapable 
|of control, as the wild winds of their own prairies, 
that the belief that such was really the fact, has 
|become pretty general: Yet we now have from 
the Sioux agency in Minnesota, the following 
‘account of several tribes of that nation, from P. 
| Prescott, the farming superintendent. 

‘There was placed under contract, in the sum- 
mer of 1853, 360 acres of land. Last spring the 
\fields were all fenced with post and rails, which 
fence, if it-had been in wstraight line, would be 
between 5 and 6 miles in length. The land has 
been, most of it, cross-ploughed, and part of it 
|harrowed. I ran the fields off into square acre 
|lots, and allotted to small families one acre each, 
and to large families 2 and 3 acres each; but 
there were not families or Indians enough to plant 
half the land that was ploughed, the larger half of 
\the Indians preferring to roam about and starve. 
The Indians at first objected to the new system of 
farming, wishing to plant in irregular patches all 
over the fields, and some of them pulled up the 
stakes that I had stuck for corners, and said they 
would plant where they pleased. 1 told them that 
I was carrying out the orders of the governor and 
the agent, when they stopped their opposition, and 
went to work. Those that planted have laid up 
for winter use, from 20 to 30 bushels of good 
sound corn per family. The corn was planted ia 
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the month of June. Some of the fields would 
average 30 bushels to the acre, and some not more 


jnjured some of the crops one half. —, 

“The Indians have planted corn, potatoes, pump- 
kins, squashes, melons, cucumbers, onions, and 
beans; but the thievish children stole all, except 
the corn, before the crops were half grown. 

“By order of the governor, 160 acres of land 
have been broken this summer, making in all 520 
acres, now in readiness for the lower Sioux. The 
rails are split, and posts in readiness to fence the 
last ploughed fields. 
well adapted to the raising of corn. All kinds 
are raised here except southern Det. The red- 
cob early Dent ripens and brings good crops. The 
soil is a black sandy loam, and all kinds of north- 
ern vegetables come to the greatest perfection ; 
and the Sioux could raise an abundance of food, 
if they would employ half their time at farming. 
Little Crow’s band, most of them, have planted 
at the agency. Black-dog, Little Six, and the Star, 
in part, have planted at the agency. Four bands 
have not made their appearance this summer, and 
are roving about. One Indian bought with his 
own money a one-horse wagon for $75, and a| 
shovel-plough—the first instance of the kind I 
have noticed among the Sioux 

“The following is a condensed list of the work 
done since 4th May, 1853—one year and five 
months, viz.—520 acres of land broken. 360) 
acres fenced with posts and rails. 25,400 rails 
made. 300 acres cross-ploughed and part barrow-| 
ed. 6060 posts made. 70 acres sowed in turnips 
and rutabagas. 12 acres planted in potatoes. 150 
tons of hay last fall. 300 tons of hay this sum- 
mer.” 

How much of this was the result of Indian la- 
bour does not appear; but it is a great matter 
to get a Sioux to work at all. 

Last summer an expedition was sent by the 
government up the Missouri and Yellow Stone to 
visit the various tribes of Indians inhabiting 
those regions. 
condition, game having very much diminished 
and agriculture being but little known among 
them. “ Although,” says the report of the agent, 
“for many years buffalo have been tolerably nu- 
merous through the country of the Crees and Assin- 
aboines, yet they are rapidly diminishing, and 
other nations have but few; besides their range 
is gradually becoming more limited ; and the ex- 
tensive plains between the Coteau de Prairie and 
Saschawaine, formerly covered with these animals, 


are now entirely deserted by both Indians and| 


game. The Cree and Chippewa tribes, unable to 


find game on their own lands, are obliged to hunt | 


on the tributaries of the Missouri. The enormous 
destruction of buffalo for their hides, meat, &c., by 


accidents in crossing rivers on the ice, where thou-| 
sands sink by becoming embedded in the mud and | 


snow, by storms and wolves killing the small 
calves, must, before many years, end in their en- 
tire extinction, or at least render them so scarce 


as to be inadequate for the subsistence of the nu-| 


merous tribes of Indians who now live by hunting. 

In the winter of 1846, the buffalo disappeared 
from the country of the Assinaboines ; they sub- 
sisted for a time on elk; deer and wolves. But 
they are no deer-hunters; and even if they were, 


such game is not found in sufficient numbers to| 
The snow was deep, the ground | 


support them. 
frozen to the depth of four feet; consequently 
roots, herbs and berries, their usual resort in times 
of great scarcity, were not to be found. After 


them. , 
persons were left to perish, and in several instan- 
than 15 bushels to the acre, the drought having} ces they ate their own children. 


The land in this country is|to the water’s edge with goods. 


They are mostly in a suffering) 


Many died of disease and hunger; old 


These Indians have strictly observed the stipu- 


them, either on the neighboring tribes, parties to 
the treaty, or on the whites. 

On the 18th of the Seventh Month, we com- 
menced our long and perilous trip up the Yellow- 
Stone. Our boat was 75 feet long, loaded almost 
This boat was to 
be taken a distance of 300 miles, through a most | 
dangerous country, and against a powerful current, 
by human strength, with the cordelle. We en- 
countered many difficulties, and although we over- 
came them all, the anxiety and almost hourly ex- 
pectation of having the boat sunk or dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, was the source of the great- | 
est annoyance, and marred entirely the pleasure of | 
our journey. 

The fall of the Yellow-Stone is probably greater 
than any other river in this country, rolling over 
a rocky bed, with a current of six miles an hour, 
filled with sand-bars, islands and other obstruc- 
tions. But the most serious difficulty we met 
with was the rapids and ripples, as they are called 
in this country, where the current seems dammed | 


} 


up with ledges of rock, over which the impetuous | 
current flows with great velocity. Often the men 
would pull for hours in water up to their waists, 
with a current against them which would carry 
them off their feet at the slighest mis-step, mak- 
ing not more than 6 miles in 12 hours. 

Of the country bordering on the Yellow-Stone 
I would say that there can be none more barren in 
the world; none of it could be made subservient 
to agriculture, or even grazing purposes. The 
timber is very scarce and of diminutive growth, oc- 


which yield nothing else but wild sage, 7remontia 
| Vermicularis, and the annoying prickly pear. 
The hills produce no vegetation but a few bushes 
and stunted cedars. ‘I'he mineral productions 
possess no economical value. Large beds of lignite 
are frequent, from 1 to 6 feet thick, intermixed 
with indurated clay; in which are immense quan- 
tities of fossil shcils and the most beautiful im- 
pression of leaves. In no country is there a finer 
exhibition of the ancient flora. Chalk occurs in 
one locality, where, for the distance of 10 miles, 


\able for their slenderness as well as height. 


curring only along the streams and bottom prairies, | 


ing some of the grandest and most wonderful 


scenery in the world. Here are to be found scat- 
tered over the surface, in great profusion, the 


t rve stipu-| petrified bones of extinct species of animals; in- 
lations of the Laramie treaty, and it is gratifying | 


to know that not a single instance of murder, rob- 
bery or other depredation has been committed by 


cluding fossil terrapins in great numbers, some of 
them weighing from 1500 to 2000 pounds. 

—_-_ r 
Another Great Tree in California.—At a late 
meeting of the Boston Natural History Society, 
Dr. Ayres furnished the following items derived 
from Dr. Bigelow, of San Francisco, relative to 
another huge tree in that region. The tree lies 


on the ground, having fallen many years since, 
| From the base to the point where it is broken off, 
\it is found to be three hundred and ten feet; all 


beyond this was burned, probably by the Indians, 
but fragments lie scattered along to the distance 
of a hundred and fifty feet, and from the size of 
these fragments, Dr. Bigelow feels confident that 
the tree must have been five hundred feet high. 
At the base it is by computation, one hundred 
and ten feet in circumference, and at the end of 
the three hundred and ten feet, it is, by measure- 
ment, forty feet in circumference. This is almost 
as much beyond, in size, the great tree which has 
attracted so much notice as that is beyond trees of 
common size. Dr. Abbott remarked that Dr. 


| Pickering had seen trees in California remark- 


He 


|had seen one three hundred and ten feet high, 


measuring only nine feet in diameter at the base, 
and at the broken extremity only nine inches. 





That Remarkable Phenomenon, the coal moun- 
tain in Pennsylvania, which has been on fire since 
1837, will probably soon be extinguished, as the 
fire is approaching a point which can be submer- 
ged in water. A mass of coal has Le:n consumed 
three eighths of a mile long, 60 feet wide, 300 
deep, and equal to 1,420,000 tons of coal. 
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The lasi Congress of the United States passed 
jan act, near the close of its session, providing for 
the registration of letters containing money or 
other valuables, at the post-offices where they may 
'be deposited, in order to secure the person send- 
ing such letters from loss, in case of miscarriage. 





lof the most beautiful forms and hues. Vast 
quantities of petrified wood, called by the traders 
petrified forests, are scattered over the country. 
The grain is distinct, and on the stumps layers 
of growth as though just cut. Another thing 
which excited my wonder was the quantities of 
pebbles scattered along the rivers ; acres are cov- 
ered with them to the depth of several feet, and the 
|riveris paved with them. But the most remarkable 
feature was the appearance of volcanic action every 
where presented along the river from the mouth to 
the source. The distant bluffs present a burnt and 
reddened appearance, covered with fragments 
of rock of every size, which appears to have 


in many places gives the appearance of ruins 
lof ancient cities. 


of which are even now on fire. 


markable region called by the traders, the “ Mau- 





eating up their reserves of dried berries and roots, 


they subsisted on the flesh of their dogs and 


horses; these failing, actual famine came upon 


ted. 


| shells where found in.the greatest abundance and | 


been in a melted or semi-melted state, which | 


I find that this is occasioned | 
by the burning out of the lignite beds, some} 
In speaking 
lof the physical features of this country, that re- 


|vais Terres,” or “ bad lands,” should not be omit- 
It extends from the forks of the Platte 
westwardly to the Black Hills, covering an area 


For the information of our readers, we take the 
‘following from the instructions issued by the 
| Postmaster-General, for carrying into effect the 
| provisions of that act. Much relating to the duties 
of clerks in the post-offices, is omitted. 


Letters alleged to be valuable, posted at one Post- 
office in the United States, and deliverable at another 
such office, shall, from and after the first day of July, 
1855, be registered at the office of mailing, on the ap- 
| plication of the person posting the same, and the pay- 
| ment of a regisiration fee of five cents. 

Postmasters are instructed to enter all such letters in 
a book to be prepared and kept for the purpose, to be 
| called the Receipt Book, containing blank receipts with 
|@ wide margin for a brief duplicate of each, as in Bank 
Check books. The Postmaster will enter in this margin 
the number of the receipt, the date of filing it, the name 
of the person to whom the letter is addressed, and the 
place to which it is to be mailed. He will then fill up 
the receipt to correspond with this marginal entry, sepa- 
rate it from the margin, and deliver it to the person 
who deposited the letter. 

Registered letters will not be entered in the ordinary 
accounts of mails received and sent, but separate ac- 
counts of such letters will be kept at each Post-office. 

When a letter has been received, registered, and re- 
ceipted for, as directed in section 2, the Postmaster will 
enter its number, the date of mailing, the rate of post- 
age, the name of the person to whom it is addressed, 





of 90 miles in length, and 50 in width, present-| and of the office, (whether of distribution or delivery,) 
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to which it is to be sent, in his account of registered let- 
ters sent. He will then mail each such letter or parcel 
of letters, in a separate package from his unregistered letters, 
and will seal each package, after tying it in the usual 
manner. 

On the receipt at a distributing office of registered 
letters for distribution, the clerk who opens and dis- 
tributes the mail, will apply to the Postmaster, or to 
such one of his assistants as may be authorized to open 
official letters, addressed to him, for the corresponding 
letter bill. Having compared the letters with the bill, 
he will indorse it “correct” if he find it so, or will note 
the error, if there be one, and will pass it with the let- 
ters to the clerk who keeps the account of registered let- 
ters received for distribution, who will enter its contents 
in his account and indorse upon it his signature or ini- 
tials. 

When the duplicate letter bill of any registered letter 
or letters is returned from the office of distribution or 
delivery to the office where it was originally mailed, 
that fact shall in each case be noted by a check mark 
on the margin of the account of registered letters sent, 
opposite the original entry; and if it be not duly re- 
turned, the failure shall in like manner be noted by a 
different check mark, and such failure shall in all large 
offices, be immediately reported by the clerk who keeps 
the account of registered letters sent, to the Postmaster or 
his principal assistant, and each Postmaster will give 
immediate notice to the chief clerk of this department 
of every such failure noted in his office. 

If upon the receipt of any duplicate or return letter 
bill, it be found on examination that a letter originally 
mailed with it is missing, or that any important error 
or discrepancy is indorsed on it, the fact will be duly 
noted on the account of registered letters sent, and im- 
mediately reported to the chief clerk of this department, 
and if the discrepancy implies a robbery of the mail, or 
if a money letter or package of considerable value is 
found to be missing, such report will be made by telegraph, 
if possible. 

On the delivery of a registered letter at the office of 
its destination, a receipt therefor will be taken from the 
person authorized to receive it, and such receipt will be 
carefully filed and preserved at that office. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to 28th ult.—TZhe 
War.—Up to the 22d ult., the bombardment of Sebas- 
topol had continued, but without important results. The 
Russian commander, in his despatch of that day, states 
that after twelve days’ bombardment, the fire of the 
allies had become weak, and caused little damage. The 
French had taken the Russian ambuscades in front of 
the Malakoff tower, and added them to the French lines. 
According to their account, the siege was advancing, 
and the situation of affairs was considered satisfactory. 
It would seem that an immense quantity of shot and 
shells had been showered upon the town and its de- 
fences, and some injury inflicted upon them; but the 
correspondent of the London Times, who is a spectator 
of the attack, says in his last letter, “we are not one 
inch nearer the town than we were last October.” The 
loss of life on both sides, though considerable, has not 
been as great as might be supposed from the magnitude 
and long duration of the cannonade. Cholera has re- 
commenced its ravages in the French camp. 

Failure of Negotiations.—Another meeting of the re- 
presentatives of the Four Powers was held on the 25th 
ult., at the request of Prince Gortschakoff, when some 
further propositions were made by the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and rejected on the part of France, England 
and Turkey. Lord John Russell had left Vienna on his 
return to England. The French Minister remained at 
Vienna for a few days, to discuss matters with the Aus- 
trian Government. 

RUSSIA.—The cholera continues its ravages at St. 
Petersburg. A serious overflow of the Neva has caused 
great distress, and much loss of property along its 
banks. The Emperor’s brothers, Michael and Nicholas, 
have again set out for the Crimea. 
is not dead. The St. Petersburg Journal publishes an 
imperial rescript expressing the Emperor's satisfaction 
with his conduct, with the hope that he would be soon 
restored to health. 

TURKEY.—The city of Broussa was visited by an- 
other earthquake on the 11th of Fourth month, which 
destroyed most of the stone buildings, and the wooden 
ones were burned. The Jews’ quarter of the city was 
buried under huge masses of earth and rock. The vil- 
lage of Tikendji, about a league from Broussa, was 
totally destroyed by the shock. The loss of life was not 
known. 

FRANCE.—It has been officially announced that the 








Prince Menschikoff | 
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Emperor’s departure for the Crimea is postponed for a 
short time. The opening of the French exhibition was 
postponed until the 10th or 15th inst. The American 
ship Great Republic had been chartered by the French 
government for the conveyance of troops. She could 
carry two thousand men with ease. 

ENGLAND.—In Parliament notices were given of a 
motion for a decimal coinage, and to invite the estab- 
lishment of a uniform decimal system throughout the 
world. Zhe Money Market.—The rates for money are 
very easy, mostly arising from the contracting of busi- 
ness. Money on call could be obtained at 2} to 3 per 
cent. Best bills, 3? and 4. Consols had further de- 
clined, closing at 88} to 88]. Liverpool.—The cotton 
market was active with an advance of § to 1-16d. Bread- 
stuffs had also advanced. Baltimore and Philadelphia 
flour was held at 42s. to 44s. 

INDIA AND CHINA.—The Overland Mail had been 
telegraphed. Shanghai dates, Third mo. 9. Bombay, 
Fourth mo. 3. The Chinese insurgents have evacuated 
Shanghai. Persia openly avows her adhesion to Rus- 
sia. 

SPAIN.—An important law has been enacted by the 
Cortes, ordering all the lands and dwellings belonging 
to the clergy, to religious fraternities, and to pious and 
sacred works, to be sold and turned into money ; break- 
ing up all accumulations of ecclesiastical property, and 
stripping the church of its immense possessions. The 
law was earnestly opposed by the Pope as the greater 
part of the lands, upon which it will operate, belong to 
the church. 

The Pope, in return for the splendid tiara, of the 
value of about two million reals—recently presented to 
him by the Queen of Spain, has sent her the body of St. 
Felix the Martyr. 

UNITED STATES.— Kansas. — Complete returns of 
the census in Kansas show the whole number of inha- 
bitants to be 8500—males, 5227; females, 3373. Voters, 
2878; natives, 7161; foreigners, 408 ; slaves, 192. The 
returns justify the opinion that of the 2878 legal voters 
in Kansas, at least 2200 voted at the late election, in 
favour of candidates for the Legislature, opposed to 
slavery. The vote of the residents was nullified by that 
of men from Missouri, who entered the Territory, for the 
purpose of controlling the election. 

The Western Lakes.—It has hitherto been asserted 
that Lake Huron was 860 feet deep; but it has been 
ascertained by the Coast Survey, that it is only 420 feet. 
Lake Erie is from 60 to 70 feet deep; Lake Ontario 452 
feet—as low as most parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
All the Lakes cover an area of 43,040,000 acres. 

Consequences of the Drought.—It is stated that the 
river St. Lawrence is twenty-two inches lower than in 
the spring of 1854, and two feet lower than in the spring 
of 1852. The greatest variation in the surface of the 
St. Lawrence for four years past, has been five feet ten 
inches. This, however, was caused by violent winds. 

Immigration.—In the Fourth month, 10,195 emigrants 
from Europe arrived at New York. The immigration 
for the corresponding month last year was 31,148. 

Lateness of the Spring.—Early in this month, the snow 
still lay three feet deep, near Franconia, N. H. On the 
7th, considerable snow fell at Detroit. A despatch, 
dated Quebec, May 7, says, “ our port is at last free from 
the embargo caused by the ice. Three vessels arrived 
yesterday.” 

Rain in the South—After a long protracted drought, 
copious rains have fallen throughout Georgia, South 
Carolina and Alabama. 

Emigration to Minnesota.—Within the first ten days of 
navigation this season to the port of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the number of emigrants to the territory for permanent 
residence, was over 8000. 

The Sault St. Marie Canal, connecting Lakes Superior 
and Huron, was completed on the 10th ult., and the 
waters of Lake Superior admitted into the canal. Ves- 
sels may now pass from one lake into the other. 

New York.—Owing to the continued dullness of trade, 
and the high prices of all descriptions of provision, 
there is still a great deal of suffering among the poorer 
classes. Thousands of mechanics and labourers are out 
of employment, and with but little prospect of obtaining 
work any time soon. Many of them are leaving the 
city. 

esncsilties complaint of the want of rain is general 
in this State, and great injury to the crops is antici- 
pated. 

State of the Ohio.—At Pittsburg, on the 11th inst., the 
river was at a stand with six feet water in the channel. 

Railroad Disaster.—On the 11th inst., the locomotive 
of the freight train on the Jeffersonville Railroad ex- 
ploded near Seymona, Indiana. The engineer and four 
other men were instantly killed, and the locomotive 
blown to atoms. 


_ Pennsylvania.—The Legislature adjourned on the 8th 
inst. Among the most important measures passed at 
this session, are the acts to restrain the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks on the first day of the week, that in 
relation to the sale of liquors generally, and the new 
law authorizing the sale of the main line of the public 
improvements. A number of new bank charters have 
been granted, and the capitals of others increased. The 
state of parties in the Legislature prevented the choice 
of a U.S. Senator. The whole number of bills passed 
and signed, was six hundred and eighty-four. A great 
portion of these enactments were of a trivial character, 
such as that “ To permit Joseph Longrier to peddle in 
Lebanon Co. ;” that “ Relative to huckstering in York 
Co.;” “To change the time for the meeting of the 
Township Auditors in Bradford Co.,” &c. 

Schuylkill Co., Pa.—The mineral riches of this county 
are in the course of rapid development. In 1854 there 
were 145 collieries worked, of which 76 were above the 
water level, and 69 below it. Two hundred and eighty 
steam engines were used in mining. There were in use 
in the county, 496 miles of railroad. The coal product 
last year was about three millions of tons; it is esti- 
mated for this year at three and a half millions. The 
coal area, to which these operations are confined, 
covers Only 162 square miles. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 165. 

California.—By an arrival at New Orleans from Ha- 
vana, information has been received that the steamship 
Golden Age which left San Francisco on the 17th ult, 
‘with 750 passengers and $1,300,000 in gold, had been 
wrecked on the night of the 28th, when about five miles 
from Panama. The steamer’ was going at full speed 
when she struck a sunken rock, and immediately com- 
menced filling. Information of the disaster was conveyed 
to Panama, from which the steamer John L. Stevens was 
sent to render assistance, and rescue the passengers, 
These were all safely landed at Panama. It is presumed 
the mails and treasures were also saved. The rains 
continued in California. 

Miscellaneous.—T he cost of war.—The cost of a year’s 
conflict with Russia has been more than $200,000,000 
to England alone, and probably not less than $600,000,- 
000 to the four principal powers concerned. The cost 
to other European nations, Austria, Prussia, &c., in 
putting their military establishments on a war footing, 
has amounted to hundreds of millions more. There is, 
however, a far greater cost which cannot be represented 
by figures—the misery, moral deterioration, and intense 
wickedness, which follow in its train. 

Telegraph across the Black Sea.—The telegraphic com- 
munication between London and the Crimea has been 
completed. The Telegraph is in the hands of the Bri- 
tish Government. 

The Thirty-fifth Asteriod.—Yet another Asteriod was 
discovered by Dr. Luther at Bilk, in Prussia, on the 
19th ult., but 13 days after the 34th was first seen at 
Paris. 

Large Timber —A “stick” of white oak measuring 
fifty-one feet eleven inches in length, and squaring forty- 
one by forty inches, was recently sawed up at Wallace- 
burg, C. W. 

Cholera, has been very fatal on some of the steam- 
boats on the Mississippi, which are generally over+ 
crowded with emigrants. 

New Gold Washings.—Missouri papers state that gold 
has been discovered on a stream, called the Red Fork 
of the Arkansas river, at the foot of the Ouachita 
Mountains. <A rush of gold seekers from the frontiers 
of Arkansas and Missouri, was setting towards the 
place. Some men had returned, it was said, with a 
considerable quantity of the metal. 

Georgia Gold. — Twenty-six hands lately procured 
from a gold mine in Columbiana Co., in nine working 
days, $1650 worth of gold, from surface ore. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys’ depart- 
ment of this Institution. Application may be made to 
either of the undersigned. 

Henry Cops * 
Samu. BETTLE, JR., } Philad. 
Samu. Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


em 


Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 9th inst., at Friends’ 
Meeting-house in Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J. 
Witiiam Tuorp, of Frankford, Pa., to Lerimia My 
daughter of Benj. Sheppard, of the former place. 
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